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South Cottonwood Chapter on charter night, September 15th, at SUP Pioneer 
Village. The happy group from l. to r., Front: Merlin Shaw, president; Harold 
Chase, 2nd vice president; Melvin Woolf, secretary*treasurer; Richard Howe, 
judge-advocate. Center: Harry Howe, William Nichols, chaplain; Marlow Crab¬ 
tree, historian; Keith Peterson, James S. McCloy, Harold Banks. Rear: Joseph 
Shepherd, Myron Ottley, George F. Shaw, Leo Bridge, and Cecil Platt. 25 charter 
members were included on the roll. A delicious supper and interesting program 
preceded charter ceremonies. Each member was accompanied by his wife. 


New National Officers 
Appointed To Board 

At the first Executive Board meet¬ 
ing of the newly elected officers of the 
National Society held the evening of 
September 16th. the following official 
appointments were announced: 

The reappointment of Milton V. 
Backman to the office of National 
Judge Advocate for the Society. 

The reappointment of Lawrence 
S. Pinnock, CPA, to the office of 
National Treasurer for the Society. 

The appointment of James E. 
Burns to the office of National Chap- 
plain of the Society. 

The appointment of Dr. David E. 
Miller to the office of National His¬ 
torian of the Society. 

These new officers, together with the 
seven that were elected at the annual 
Meeting in July make up a team that 
will be hard to beat and from which 
touch will be exp '.cted. Let us all 
give them our very real support. 


Ute Rangers Ride in Dixie 
And Present $500 Check 

The- Famous Ute Rangers cut some 
real didoes in St. George early last 
month by stampeding the 21st annual 
Dixie Roundup and taking most of the 
prize money. (The Utes, you know, is 
the sur-name of our hard-riding How¬ 
ard Egan Pony Express Chapter, SUP.) 

So impressed was this group of Salt 
Lake County riders with enthusiasm of 
the local residents toward Dixie College 
that they gave the entire proceeds of 
their appearance to the college. It is 
to be used on the women's residence 
hall now under construction. 

According to Lyle Larsen, Rangers 
president, the group voted unanimously 
to give the $500 received from rodeo 
producer Wilford Cline, to the dormi¬ 
tory project. He said that his group, 
composed of business men, professional 
men, school teachers and others, were 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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From Deserf fo Deseref 

Gustive O. Larson—Brigham Young 
University 

According to the Book of Mormon 
certain Jaredites migrating from Asia to 
America about 2,000 B.C. took with 
them “deseret’’ or the honey bee. Near¬ 
ly four milleniums later the Mormons 
chose that name for their new wilder¬ 
ness home in the Great Basin—the State 
of Deseret. The bee-hive was adopted 
as its symbol of cooperative industry. 
When the United States Congress refused 
recognition of Deseret in 1850 and cre¬ 
ated the Territory of Utah in its stead, 
the Mormons retained the beehive as 
their symbol. The industry it represent¬ 
ed, coupled with a sense of divine voca¬ 
tion, transformed the primeval desert 
into cultivated fields and thriving vil¬ 
lages. 

The story of the State of Deseret does 
not end with its rejection by Congress 
on September 9, 1850. When the mail 
arrived in Sait Lake City the following 
January announcing the creation of the 
Territory of Utah, together with appoint¬ 
ment of Brigham Young as Governor, its 
General Assembly unanimously resolv¬ 
ed, on March 26 “That we cheerfully 
and cordially accept the legislation of 
Congress in the Act to establish a Ter¬ 
ritorial Government for Utah; that we 
welcome the Constitution of the United 
States—the legacy of our Fathers—over 
this Territory.” Finally the Assembly 
resolved “that the Provisional State of 
Deseret dissolve on the 5th day of April 
following, 1851.” 

The Federal Territorial appointees did 
not arrive in Utah until the fall, mak¬ 
ing it necessary for the laws of the State 
of Deseret to continue in force until that 
time. On October 4, the first legislature 
of the Territory, which included prac¬ 
tically the same personnel as the pre¬ 
ceding assembly, legalized all the laws 
passed by the original body. 

The accomplishments of the short-liv¬ 
ed State of Deseret were phenomenal. 
Its first act had been to set a road 
commission to the important task of bind¬ 
ing the sprawling commonwealth togeth¬ 
er with a system of roads. Second came 
the establishment of the University of 
Deseret as an expression of Mormun 
emphasis on education; then following of¬ 
ficial incorporation of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, it 
created the Perpetual Emigrating Fund 
Company to assist in “the gathering” 
of converts from the nations. Adminis¬ 
trative offices for State and County were 
created with duties and powers defined. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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(UTES—Continued from page 1) 

“happy to add their bit to the swelling 
fund.” 

While in St. George, the Ute Rangers 
participated in two parades, taking first 
place in the opening Western parade 
and in each performance of the three 
(light rodeos. They were loudly applaud¬ 
ed Saturday night when Mr, Larsen 
(nade the presentation to the college 
Project. 

Acording to rodeo officials, the 
crowds attending the rodeos were the 
biggest in the history of the Dixie Sun 
Bowl. An estimated 9.000 jammed the 
bowl for the final rodeo Saturday. 

Assisting President Larsen as vice 
Resident of the posse is Mel Bennett 
Vith Fred Dipo as business manager 
md “Sundowner” Ray P. Greenwood, 
frill master. Jimmy Manning is the 
?ard working secretary. When the 
^tes ride as the Pony Express, Paul 
%ce steps in as SUP chapter presi- 
frnt. (Its quite confoosen’ but lots of 

im.) 


Deseret Chapter Planning 
Charter Night for Oct. 25 

The first chapter meeting of the new 
academic year for our Deseret chapter 
was held at the Fort Douglas Country 
Club last week and launched the fall 
activities of this hard-hitting group of 
professors with a bang. It was report¬ 
ed as the best meeting in the chapter's 
history. 

The main item of business was the 
tentative setting of October 25th for the 
chapter's charter night. It is anticipat¬ 
ed the group will have some 60 names 
on the charter as of that date. If you 
know of anyone interested in joining 
this very much alive University chap¬ 
ter, tell them to get on the ball im¬ 
mediately in order that their names 
might be engraved on the historic char¬ 
ter. 


JOHN D. GILES 

A tribute by Briant S. Hinckley 

The passing of John D. Giles 
marked the end of an active and 
brilliant career and created a va¬ 
cancy in the ranks of the Sons ol 
Utah Pioneers. We shall miss him. 

Brother Giles was a genial, enter¬ 
prising, public spirited, and capable 
man, distinguished for his ability to 
help and his willingness to do so. He 
served his community in many ca¬ 
pacities and always with distinction. 
Perhaps his greatest contribution 
was in the field of Scouting, where 
he served for 42 years, a remarkable 
record of service. Here he won the 
Silver Antelope and the Silver Beav¬ 
er, highest scouting awards. He was 
Chairman of the Attendance Com¬ 
mittee for the annual meeting of the 
Great Salt Lake Council for 24 years, 
during which time the membership 
increased from 60 to more than 5,000. 

John D. Giles was one of the early 
members of the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers Association, and participat¬ 
ed with Dr. Howard Driggs in the or¬ 
ganization of many chapters. 

At the time of his death, he was 
Executive Secretary of the Utah Pio¬ 
neer Trails and Landmarks Asssoci- 
ation; and, for ten years, he was 
Aaronic Priesthood Field Represen¬ 
tative for the Presiding Bishop's Of¬ 
fice. 

He was a member of the General 
Board of the Young Men's Mutual 
Improvement Association, and was 
Business Manager of the Improve¬ 
ment Era at the time of his demise. 

He died in Salt Lake City, Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1955, at 72 years of age. 

The National Society of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers expresses profound 
sympathy to his bereaved family and 
friends. 



SUP Issues Call To All 
Mounted Posses In State 


The Pony Express will ride again. 
Just five more years remain for us to 
perfect the organization to ride the 
“Pony” from St. Joe to Sacramento. 
The* centennial of the Pony Express is 
in 1960. 

It is the hope of the National Society 
of the Sons of Utah Pioneers that mount¬ 
ed posses all over the state will begin 
now to think about this great historic 
event, and to plan to participate. 

One thing is sure . . . there can be 
no participation for the “Johnnies-come- 
lately”. You just can't procrastinate 
until the eleventh hour and then sud¬ 
denly decide that you “want in.” This is 
one big national event that will require 
the most careful ground work and man¬ 
euvering to accomplish. 

Remember that there are thousands 
of mounted posses across the western 
states and that many of them will be 
planning to make this run on their own. 
There are also many so called Pony 
Express Societies and Associations, 
each with some plan for participating 
in this hundred years anniversary. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers has al¬ 
ready staked the claim of the National 
Society to this event. We intend to pros¬ 
ecute it and develop it. 

We invite all mounted posses in the 
state to consider joining the SUP as a 
Pony Express Chapter. We urge these 
riding clubs to get in touch with SUP 
headquarters immediately and find out 
all about it. If a considerable portion 
of your riding group can qualify in eli¬ 
gibility as Sons of Utah Pioneers a 
chapter organization can be effected. 
You can still retain your identity and 
old name as a mounted group, yet at 
the same time be an official Pony Ex¬ 
press Chapter of SUP. 
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Mary Washington, a Ute Indian from White Rocks in the Uintah Basin, visits the 
SUP Pioneer Village with her family of dancers to view the Mary Miles Dillman 
collection of Ute Indian culture. Mary Washington is a close personal friend of 
Mrs. Dillman and President Horace A. Sorensen and is a frequent visitor to the 
Pioneer Village. She is always willing to have her family dance for the Sons. 
Her grandsons are among the best dancers in the country. 
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Ordinances were passed controlling use 
of liquor, timberlands, mill sites, etc. 
A system of taxation was formulated 
and a judiciary system organized and 
: militia provided through reactivation 
of the Nauvoo Legion. This organiza¬ 
tion proved indispensible in Indian wars 
which followed. The last official act of 
peseret before affecting its own disso¬ 
lution was to perpetuate itself in mem¬ 
ory through authorizing Governor Young 
to procure a block of marble for the 
Washington Monument then being erect¬ 
ed in Washington, D.C. Suitably inscrib¬ 
ed as a donation from the Provisional 
Government, it may still be seen inside 
the Monument in the Nation's capital. 

The State of Deseret pushed its di¬ 
rected exploration into 350 miles of wil¬ 
derness lying between Bear River on 
the north to the Virgin River valley on 
r the south. It located a line of settle- 
iments extending along the base of the 
; Wasatch and Colorado Plateau for two 
I hundred and fifty miles. It incorporat¬ 
ed seven counties and chartered five 
cities and handed over a population of 
-approximately fifteen thousand to the 
! Territory when it took over in the fall 
jOf 1851. 

The infant Territory was soon torn 
with strife between local interests and 
?“foreign” representatives of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. This struggle brought 
Renewed hopes for early statehood with 
[locally chosen officers to serve under 
rtne original name of Deseret Nine 
[times the Mormons knocked at the doors 
[of Congress, asking admission as a 
jstate, seven times coming with a pro- 
! posed constitution in hand. In 1857 their 
f petition was answered wich an invading 
Urmy of twenty-five hundred enlisted 
;men which the “Saints” held at bay 
[through the bitter winter of 1857-58 un- 
j til conditions for their admittance were 
[agreed upon. 

t In 1862 the Mormons renewed their 
[application for statehood with such 
confidence of success that, disregard- 
garding the existing territorial gov¬ 
ernment, they elected a legislature and 
[Brigham Young as governor while they 
■waited reply from Washington. In spite 
[Of negative Congressional action this leg¬ 
islature of the non-existent State of Des¬ 
eret met in January of 1862 and each 
succeeding year thereafter until 1870. 
[“For many years” writes Bancroft, 
p“the shadow of a state government was 
[preserved, the members of the ideal 
state assembly, after each session re¬ 
enacting and sanctioning by vote and in 
due form the laws which they had prev¬ 
iously passed as a territorial legisla¬ 
ture.” These nine extra-legal sessions 
w ere held, said Brigham Young, in or¬ 
der that the machinery of government 
would be ready to function when Con¬ 


gress should recognize the State orga¬ 
nization. 

At last the phantom government of 
the State of Deseret yielded completely 
to the more tangible Territory, and later 
State of Utah, but the spirit of Deseret 
continues to hover over the desert to 
this day. 


Western Dusk 

Celia A. Van Cott 

The soothing peace of dusk is shattered 
by 

The nightbird's scream and loon's wild 
shrieking cry. 

Thru lily-pads green speckled, bull¬ 
frogs slide 

Into black lacquer from each marsh- 
bound side, 

A heron skims across the lake, and flies 

To grass-lined nest below gray charcoal 
skies. 

A tawnay breeze sweeps down the sage- 
clad hill, 

A ripple laps the shore, then all is still. 

Below a thin white moon, gray storm 
clouds swing 

And darkness holds close every living 
thing, 

One paling amber star alone gives light 

For all the prowling creatures of the 
night. 

By Permission, Relief Society 
Magazine 


History for Someone to 
Explain 

William R. Palmer 
The Bible says that the Lord made 
the heavens and the earth and every 
plant of the field before it was in the 
earth and every herb of the field before 
it grew. Moses explains that the Lord 
created them spiritually before he made 
them temporally. Utah must have 
taken a leaf out of that same book and 
applied it to the building of towns, the 
cultivation of fields, and to the propa¬ 
gation of livestock. 

The fifth General Epistle of the 
Church was published in the Deseret 
News Vol. 1, No. 30 in January 1851. 
It carried the following news item, 
“Dec. 7, 1850 Elder George A. Smith left 
this city (Great Salt Lake) with about 
130 men, a few families and a good 
supply of teams, seeds and tools for the 
purpose of establishing a settlement at 
Iron County in the valley of the Little 
Salt Lake about 250 miles nearly south. 
We learn by an express that the colony 
have located a good place, excellent 
soil and water, plenty of wood, iron ore 
and alum with some prospects of stone 
coal.” So far that was good straight 
history but then it continues, “A field 
of 1600 acres is surveyed and 400 acres 
of it is sown and they design to sow 
the whole this season. And their houses 
which are to constitute a fort, and their 
meeting house are progressing rapidly, 
The name of the place is Cedar City.” 
Remember this was published in Jan. 
1851. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ie first town in Iron county was 
d January 13, 1951 and it was call- 
Louisa.” Five months later Brig- 
Young visited the colony and 
*ed its name to “Parowan” the In¬ 
name for Little Salt Lake. On Jan- 
21, 1851 the fort was surveyed and 
settlers drew for lots in it. On the 
day of January, 30—five acre field 
were surveyed (150 acres) and 
ge A. Smith on that day plowed the 
quarter acre of field land in Iron 
ty. He sowed a peck of wheat, snma 
, and some carrots and parsnips, 
'ebruary a few ten acre lots were 
eyed and all of this, remember, 
in Louisa the first and at that time 
only town in Iron County and the 
was February 1851. That was good 
p reporting for the paper was pub- 
d in January. 

n February 13, 1851, George A. 
;h wrote a letter which was dated 
ledar City, Iron County, State of 
jret. 

n April 8, 1851 the Deseret News 
ished a second letter from George 
mith dated Cedar City, Iron County, 
ch 25, 1851 in which he said that 
;y more families were needed to 
;e the settlement secure, 
third letter from George A. Smith 
id Cedar City, Iron County April 29, 
was published in the Deseret News 
May 17, 1851. That was the day 
Brigham Young left the newly 
stened “Parowan” to return to Salt 
e City. During all the time from 
nary to May all the letters from 


George A. Smith written to his family 
were dated at “Louisa, Iron County” 
and some bear the same dates as the 
letters published under the Cedar City 
date line. 

So there was no 1600 acre field in 
Iron County in January 1851, and there 
was no four hundred acre field seeded 
or even surveyed. There was no “Paro- 
wan” until May 1851, and No Cedar City 
until the following November 11. Where 
did the Deseret News get these letters 
purporting to come from Cedar City 
which they published in January and 
February and March and May? 

After you have all this figured out, 
then turn to the United States Census 
Report for 1859 and read that in the 
year ending June 30, 1850 (note care¬ 
fully that date) Iron County had a popu¬ 
lation* of 360, one of whom was a ne¬ 
gro, and that 57 of them were foreign 
born. It had 86 families and 86 dwell¬ 
ings. Births during that same year 
were 21, marriages 14, and deaths 6. 
There were 75 students in school and the 
county had three males and and five fe¬ 
males who could not read or write. The 
county had 1325 acres of improved farm 
land and 1766 acres of unimproved farm 
land. The total land value was $38,- 
855.00. Its citizens owned 143 horses, 
13 mules, 228 cows, 301 work oxen and 
110 other cattle, 122 sheep, 28 swine, 
and its farms produced (mind you in 
the year ending June 30, 1850) 8948 bush¬ 
els of wheat, 663 bushels of corn, 1188 
bushels of oats and barley, 500 lbs. of 
flax and five bushels of flax seed. Since 
none of these crops could have been ma¬ 
tured and harvested by June 30th, they 


must have been grown in 1949. 

Since there was no settled Iron Coun¬ 
ty in 1849 or 1850 and there were no 
white men in Iron County until 1851 
we must give the credit for all that 
development and property and agricul¬ 
ture and schools and education to the 
Indians. They surely made a better 
record before we came than they ever 
have since. We discouraged them when 
we stole their country. Or, was Iron 
County and Cedar City like the world, 
created spiritually before they were cre¬ 
ated temporally? That was all good 
history for a year or two later but how 
did it get in the Deseret News and 
the U. S. Census Report when it did? 

Charter Night Ceremonies 
At Box Elder Chapter 

Charter night for our Box Elder 
Chapter was held in Brigham City, July 
19 at the Tropical Cafe, 

Opening the evening was the SUP 
theme song, “Come, Come Ye Saints” 
with President Vernal Willie of the North 
Box Elder Stake offering the invocation. 

President Adolph M. Reeder presid¬ 
ed and welcomed members and guests. 
“The Old Refrain” was sung by Ray 
Reeder after which three short pioneer 
stories were presented by; 

Helen Christensen, (The migration of 
James Jensen and Janet Anderson Jen¬ 
sen from Europe to Utah. They made 
their home on the banks of the stream 
at Bear River City. A baby girl was 
born to the union—the first girl baby to 
be born in the new communilty. The 
little girl, now 88 in the person of Sister 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Scandinavian Immigrant 
Vignettes 

William Mulder—University of Utah 

Gustave Anderson of Sweden and his 
Norwegian wife Maren came to Utah 
in 1857. Their journey was a long one: 
from Oslo to Liverpool by steam; by 
sailing vessel to Philadelphia; by train 
to Iowa City; and finally 1300 miles by 
handcart to the Salt Lake Valley. With 
them they had a sick child, pushed on 
the cart most of the way. When they 
pulled up at last to the little cottage in 
Salt Lake’s Second Ward, where they 
where to spend their first year, Gus¬ 
tave relates how one wheel dropped 
off the handcart; it fell off so slowly and 
carefully that the sick child did not even 
wake, and Gustave said: “God bless 
you, you can rest now.” 

* :-f * -*;< 

Neatness was a passion with Gus¬ 
tave. In Hyrum, where he settled in 
1866, he was known for his skill as a 
master stone-mason and for his fastidi¬ 
ous dress. He took great pride in his 
work and in his person. In neither could 
he ever excuse any carelessness. He 
was careful to make the well-tailored 
clothes brought from the Old Country 
last as long as possible. As soon as he 
came home from meeting, he would 
take off his Sunday best and required 
his family to do the same. Whenever 
the children walked with him to church, 
they had to walk either well behind or 
before him lest they kick dust on his 
polished boots. With walking cane, 
white shirt, and vest and gloves, he 
seemed the aristocrat. He set a stand¬ 
ard for the town. He extended his de¬ 
sire for neatness and order into a pub¬ 
lic duty and built a snow plow which 
he drove himself to clear Hyrum*s paths 
after a storm. With him it was not van¬ 
ity but joy in fine things, a determina¬ 
tion to bring refinement to a pioneer 
community. At church conference time 
he would lend the bishop his own best 
suit of broadcloth to be worn on the 
stand; he took pride in having his bish¬ 
op as dignified as the visiting brethren, 

s*s * # * 

Emma Anderson Liljenquist, Cache 
Valley’s “Aunt Emma” who at 89 could 
look back on a long life of service as a 
pioneer midwife, remembered how im¬ 
portant it was in the early days to get 
the family cow out to the common pas¬ 
ture. “There wasn’t alfalfa like we 
have today, so the animals would have 
to be turned out on the range, the cows 
going in the morning and the horses at 
night. It was a terrible thing if the 
cows didn’t arrive at the herd on time 
because if they were late it meant they 
were taken home and would get nothing 
to eat and give less milk and butter. 
The calves were turned out in the 
streets to feed and it was the children’s 
job to bring them home before the herd 



Ivy Ensign presents historic 45 star flag to President Horace A. Sorensen for 
use at SUP Pioneer Village where it will be flown from sixty foot native pine flag 
pole originally used at 1955 SUP Encampment at Brighton, Big Cottonwood. Be¬ 
cause Utah was the 45th state to enter the Union, this historic 45 star flag will be 
the official “Garrison” flag of the Village. 


got back in the evening. It sometimes 
happened that we would play and for¬ 
get the calves, and then they would run 
and meet the herd, and the calves and 
mother cows would bellow and bawl to 
find each other; then there was an¬ 
other calamity, for the calves would 
get all the milk and we would be with¬ 
out milk and butter.” 

Aunt Emma remembered, too, an 
epidemic of sore throat one time and 
the great many children who were sics.. 
A well-intentioned lady eager to aid 
went around swabbing the throats. “But 
she used the same swab for everyone 
so I guess she spread the trouble in¬ 
stead of curing it.” 

# # $ & 

Carriagemaker Chistoffer Jensen 
Kempe of Denmark arrived in the Val¬ 
ley in November, 1865. To the saints 
left behind in the Old Country he wrote 
a letter published in Skandinaviens 
Stjeme, mission periodical in Copen¬ 
hagen, describing what must have been 
a common pioneer-immigrant experi¬ 
ence: . . the sight of the beautiful 

city which lay spread out before us fill¬ 
ed our hearts with true joy. When we 
came out of Parley’s Canyon, the Saints 
came to meet us in droves, bringing 
fruits and foodstuffs in abundance, and 
although we had had our trials during 
the journey, now every heart was filled 
with gladness as we descended from 
the snowclad mountains to the beautiful 
valley where fields and gardens were 
still partry green and many trees full of 
fruit. What especially added to our 
joy was the affectionate handshake and 
hearty welcoming embraces with which 
we were met by relatives and friends 
who tried to outdo each other in helping 


us and doing us good.” Within a few 
days after this joyous arrival, Christof- 
fer had found “a small neat dwelling” 
to which he brought his new bride, Oline 
Olsen from Norway, a member of the 
same pioneer company. He had had his 
eye on her since they had left Liverpool. 
Moreover,, he had obtained work on the 
Tabernacle, then under construction. No 
wonder he could say, “We feel ourselves 
happy.” 

* * # * 

In the summer of 1860 an emigrant 
company of Scandinavians, Germans, 
and English outfitted at Florence, Ne¬ 
braska; despite the confusion of tongues, 
under the leadership of two veteran 
frontiersmen sent out from Utah, eighty 
wagons were at last headed toward the 
mountains. The company soon became 
aware of a large band of Sioux Indians 
traveling a parallel trail. One day in 
August a mischevious warrior carried 
off a Danish spinster, about 35, who 
had lagged behind the wagon train driv¬ 
ing an old lame cow. The guides had 
warned against loitering. The old maid 
fought so desperately that the lusty In¬ 
dian who had tried to hoist her onto his 
white horse had to dismount often to 
drag her along. This delayed his flight, 
and a herd boy who had also been tend¬ 
ing the cow had time to run for help. 
The wagons quickly formed a protec- 
five circle and five men with guns in 
hand went to the rescue of the kidnap¬ 
ped woman. In powwow, one of them, 
a skilful interpreter, persuaded the 
Sioux to exchange the woman for the 
old cow. He may have pointed out the 
benefits of the mild-eyed beast, the 
dangers of the violent woman. The poor 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Whittier Camp, DUP, Dorothy Bradshaw, president; visits Pioneer Village in 
late September and enjoys oxen ride behind our new young team of long yearlin's;, 
Larse and Ben, Members of the camp shown in our picture include Amy B. Towler, 
Ivy McPhail, Naomi S. Hahn, Bertha Wilcox, Violet Ostler, Letha L. Haversthoer, 
Rose Edmunds. 

Vae Weaver, Rebecca Smith, Geneve I. Oldroyd, Jennie Johnson, Delphia 
Walker, Harriet A. Derrick, Molley A. Sheets, Eva C. Heiner, Josehpine Green, 
Mrs. Eddie Issackson, Clara C. Brown, Ethel Dastrup, Delecta Peterson, Rett a 
Jardine, Christie Smith, Clara Tanner, Oralie A. Hess and Jennie H. Bower. 


pj^GE SIX 


(BOX ELDER, Con’t from page 4) 

$ary Jensen Holmgren was introduced 
|jy Sister Christensen). 

Annie Nielsen of Deweyville, (Mi¬ 
gration of Peter C. Petersen from Den¬ 
mark. Terrific fight with plains In¬ 
dians, his small son missing, Petersen 
[s shot through head with an arrow but 
finds his son in the wagons and discov¬ 
ers his wife has been killed. He arrives 
in Box Elder valley and lives a useful 
life to a ripe old age). 

Betty Mae Allen of Tremonton, (Story 
}f Ted Boothe captured by Indians as a 
poung boy and taken into Idaho coun¬ 
try. He plans escape by braiding a 
rawhide bridle and making friends with 
leetest of Indian’s ponies. Makes a 
run for it and succeeds in arriving home 
n Box Elder valley on Thanksgiving 
lay which ever after was celebrated 
is a special occasion in the home of his 
yidowed mother.) 

President Horace A. Sorensen was 
low introduced and spoke in glowing 
;erms of the history and future of the 
National Society and its many chap- 
firs, stating “I owe a great deal to the 
Jons of Utah Pioneers. Since getting 
LCtive in this great organization a whole 
lew life has opened up. Why, one 
icarcely lives until he finds the great 
lurposes and wonderful satisfactions in 
JUP activity.” 

Milton Backman, National Judge Ad¬ 
vocate then spoke on the outstanding 
eadership of the Box Elder Chapter and 
lie great contribution to western and 
Jtah history that its president was 
naking. He told of the many purposes 
if the National Society and of its dedi¬ 


cation to keep alive the inspiration, and 
tales of the heroic deeds of our pioneers. 

The engraved charter for the chap¬ 
ter, together with a specially engraved 
100 year old hand bell was then pre¬ 
sented by President Sorensen to Presi¬ 
dent Reeder, and the chapter was of¬ 
ficially declared chartered. The bene¬ 
diction was offered by brother Claude 
R. Barker. 


New Memberships Now 
Being Post Dated "1956" 

All new memberships-at-large that 
are received by the national office from 
now until December 31st. will be post¬ 
dated as fully paid 1956 memberships 
and will carry full membership privil¬ 
eges to December 31st, 1956. 


' . s'"*' rv. ...• 
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Charles C. Rich 


It has been said that they returned 
to Salt Lake City on account of the com¬ 
ing of Johnston's army; but that is not 
correct as they were in Utah when word 
was received that Johnson's army was 
coming. They might well have said, 
when told to come back to Utah, that 
they were still financially obligated and 
could not leave at that time; that if 
they stayed they could work things out 
and if they left they would probably 
lose a lot of money. They left their 
financial affairs to someone else, and 
the 25,000 acres of land near the city 
of San Bernardino was eventually sold 
for around $18,000.00. 

Then in 1863 after they had been on 
a mission to Europe, Brigham Young 
decided that the Bear Lake Country 
should be colonized and he called 
Charles C. Rich to do it. Charles went 
and took all of his wives (though one 
later returned to Salt Lake City). He 


had six with large families. That was 
a very different country from Cali¬ 
fornia. The winters were long and cold. 
They had to build log huts to start with, 
and the story is told that when a bliz¬ 
zard would come in the winter time 
these log huts would be completed cov¬ 
ered. They would take the stove pipe 
down and put a boy up through the hole, 
so he could shovel the snow away from 
the door and let them out, then they 
would help the others out. My grand¬ 
mother said that it was one of her 
greatest trials to go to that country af¬ 
ter living in California, although she 
seldom said anything about the latter. 

At one time a number of the early 
settlers decided to give it up and leave 
to go to a warmer climate. Charles C. 
Rich, said that he “had been called to 
colonize" that place by the leaders of 
the church and was going to stay, the 
(Continued on page 8) 


Spirit of Early Colonizers 

by Jesse P. Rich 

Brigham Young is often spoken of 
as one of the greatest colonizers of all 
time. He was a great colonizer, and no 
doubt one of the greatest; but when he 
is so considered I am wondering if we 
[take into consideration the character 
[ and spirit of the people who worked 
j with him. It is sometimes said that 
[there were other men in the church or¬ 
ganization that were able to lead and 
direct the church as well as he did; 
[who were among his best followers. 

1 Erastus Snow is often spoken of as such 
[a man, yet we don't hear very much 
.about him. He was called to take the 
lead in the settlement of St. George, 
which at that time was one of the out¬ 
posts. When he received a call to go 
1 there he might have said that he much 
[ preferred to live in Salt Lake City, and 
that it would be a great financial sac¬ 
rifice for him to leave everything and 
f go down there, but he didn't. 

When Amasa Lyman and Charles C. 
Rich settled San Bernardino, they no 
doubt wanted to go down there, as they 
S^saw the possibilities of the country. 

[ They went and bought the San Bernar- 
| dino ranch in 1851. They were supposed 

get about 100,000 acres of land; but 
S got only about 35,000 and agreed to pay 
' some $77,000.00 for it. This was a pri¬ 
vate venture. They didn't have the 
[ money to make the down payment; but 
[ they got it from somewhere. They had 
f to pay about thirty or thirty two per 
^ent interest on deferred payments. 
[They built a flour mill, a saw mill and 
l tad a store, and seemed to be getting 
■ along pretty well. Then in 1857 Brig¬ 
ham Young told them to come back to 
[Utah as he wanted them to go on a 
t mission to Europe. At that time they 
f had sold about 10,000 acres of the land, 
[.hut still had 25,000 left; but their obliga¬ 
tion was not all paid. 



TWO IMPORTANT 
NEW LDS BOOKS 

WHERE IS WISDOM? 

Stephen L Richards 


This book contains many outstanding addresses 
as well as selections from a wealth of addresses 
made by President Richards to religious groups, 
In business meetings and service organizatons. 
Speakers and teachers will find an abundance 
of material in this book which will prove in¬ 
valuable for many purposes. 

$3.50 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 

The fundamental truths laid down at Mt. Sinai 
are discussed in their relationship to the 
atomic world of today by members of the 
Council of the Twelve (Joseph Fielding Smith, 
Harold B. Lee, Spencer W. Kimball, Mark E. 
Petersen, LeGrand Richards, Adam S. Ben- 
nion, and Richard L. Evans), by Superinten¬ 
dent Elbert R. Curtis of the YMMIA and W. 
Cleon Skousen of Brigham Young University. 

$ 2.00 


Open a convenient 30-day charge 
account at Deseret Book 



FREE I hour in ZCMI’s store 
, n e Terrace with each $2 purcl 


Open 3 convenient charge account! 


Deseret 


44 East South Temple 
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The “Old Store” at the SUP Pioneer Village is among the top three attractions of 
the $500,000 collection of authentic pioneer Utah culture. Every item of merchandise 
on the well filled shelves of this 1890 mercantile establishment is iln new, “mint” 
condition. Note the comprehensive assortment of lamp chimneys swung from the 
ceiling over president Horace A. Sorensen's head. Also note the intense interest 
in the faces of the jam-packed group of people taking the village tour. The Pioneer 
Village is open to groups of 25 or more every day by appointment, and open to 
the general public every Sunday from 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. Telephone INglewood 
6-9965 or ELgin 5-4130 for arrangements. 


(COLONIZERS—Continued from page 7) 

others could do as they pleased; and 
they all stayed. 

I tell about these things because they 
are in the family and I know about 
them; but it was the same spirit in 
practically all of the families of the 
early Mormon settlers. That was the 
spirit that made the colonization of the 
West a success. When the people were 
called to do anything or go anywhere 
they felt that such call was from the 
inspired servants of the Lord and they 
obeyed, without asking questions. 

When the transcontinental telegraph 
line was constructed in 1861 it connect¬ 
ed the East and the West; but it wasn't 
run out to the different settlements. 
Brigham Young suggested to the people 
that they build such a line connecting 
the different settlements with the main 
line at Salt Lake City. The people im¬ 
mediately responded and built such a 
line themselves connecting the intra- 
mountain settlements. When the trans¬ 
continental railroad was finished it. went 
through Ogden and left Salt Lake City 
out. Within a week after the last spike 
was driven in that railroad, a branch 
line was started connecting Salt Lake 
City, and was finished within less than 
a year, wthout government aid through 
the cooperation of the people. 

Brigham Young was a great coloniz¬ 
er; but we must not forget that he had 
to have colonists who were willing to 
cooperate. It was that spirit of coop¬ 
eration that made the colonization of the 
West such a success. Without it, it 
probably just would not have been. 

Chapter Dues Are 
Coming Up 

This is just a gentle reminder that 
annual dues in all chapters of the Sons 
of Utah Pioneers expire the end of this 
year, on December 31st. 

It is hoped that all members will pre¬ 
pare now to take care of their individ¬ 
ual dues during December so that your 
chapter will have no difficulty in col¬ 
lecting them on January 1st, 1956. Bet¬ 
ter still, why not remit your individual 
dues in November before you get hit 
with the wave of Christmas buying. In 
this way you will have it all taken care 
of and be free of worry. 

SLLC Harvest Festival 

The annual October Harvest Festi¬ 
val of the big Salt Lake Luncheon Club 
Chapter, SUP is set for the evening of 
October 19th at the Park Stake Center, 
7 32 South 8th East. A crowd of three 
hundred is expected. The committee 
has prepared a banquet that would put 
Ouncan Hines to shame and as for en- 
e riainment, it is rumored Ed Sullivan 
a nd his Toast of the Town are envious. 
Check with your chapter officers and 
the committee for time and other de¬ 
tails. 


Brigham Young Chapter 
Treks To Camp Floyd 

The Brigham Young Chapter trekked 
to the site of old Camp Floyd Satur¬ 
day afternoon, September 17th. 

The chapter assembled at 2:00 P.M. 
at the Park-University Ward then start¬ 
ed west. Guide to the trek was John 
Hutchins of Lehi, probably the greatest 
living authority on the old rendezvous 
of Johnston's Army. 

The chapter carefully toured the en¬ 
tire area under brother Hutchins' per¬ 
sonal direction and as a result enjoyed 
an unusual thrill in “history in the 
field.” 

Lunch was served on the site at 
5:00 P.M. the camp fire lit at 6:00 P.M. 
during which the group was entertain¬ 
ed by something very special in the 
way of western stories, grub-stake jokes 
and melancholy melodies of the plains. 

President Gus Larson and his very 
active corps of officers are to be highly 
complimented for this type of activity. 
It typifies the SUP ideal. 


Members Requested To 
Support SUP News 

The SUP News needs advertising 
support in order to continue to publish. 

The more advertising the News gets, 
the better paper it can become. Ad¬ 
vertising is urgently needed. 

If you are a SUP member in busi¬ 
ness we ask that you support the News 
by placing some of your advertising 
with us. We will welcome your order 
for a column, a page, a half page or 
a half column. 

For the member who is not in busi¬ 
ness or who is in business or a pro¬ 
fession where display advertising is not 
usually done, we have designed a 
professional directory page on which 
members may run a professional card 
one column wide by one inch deep. 
These spaces are very inexpensive and 
we ask that you consider using such 
space for a term of six consecutive 
months. In this way we can offer mem¬ 
bers a flat 20 % discount in advertising 
rates. 

Watch for our letter of solicitation. 
We hope we will have your support. 
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The early morning “chow line” at Dance-floor-rock, 5:30 A.M., Monday, Sep¬ 
tember 5th, as camp is being broke for the return trek. At the head of the line, with 
his back toward the camera and his canteen on his belt is chief cook Garn Henderson. 
((He's been up since about 4:00 A.M. frying them sunny-side*up and mixing flap-jack 
batter.) How many others can you identify? 


fGENTTES—Con. from page 6) 

;er, as a matter of fact, once 
with the train, was so terribly 
ened she hid for several days un¬ 
feather bed deep in her wagon. 

Ha # £ # 

September 1, 1860, the company 
sd the North Platte and made noon 
on Horse Shoe Creek. Niels Chris- 
^hristensen found hot cakes ready 
wagon, but he said he did not care 
t while there were so many sick 
n the train. He had heard there 
sagehens along the creek; he 
l try to bag a few as fresh meat for 
ick. He picked up his double-bar- 
L shotgun and passed over the 
to join a Swedish friend. The 
iad not been gone long when a shot 
out and within seconds the Swedish 
er came running into camp for 
He had shot Niels. With his gun 
id he had tripped over soms ob- 
i and the gun had gone off. Niels 
only long enough to speak a few 
s of comfort to his wife and two 
boys. He would never see the baby 
expected. Before sunrise next 
ing. Niels was buried by the way- 
burlap sacks his only coffin, a buf- 
skull his headstone. Indian women 
a band of nearby Sioux were 
ig the mourners. “It was wonder- 
1,” one of the little boys could re- 
ber late in life, “to see the sym- 
r and pity and weeping for mother 
lose large husky women of the 
t Sioux Nation out in the wilder- 
on the plains of Nebraska.” 

* # * * 

■other Peterson's cow was killed by 
railroad long after pioneer times, 
s sure, but the old timer's reaction 
.e whole affair belongs to the hu- 
of an immigrant and pioneering 
ration. This rs the way they tell it 
in Ephraim: When Brother Peter- 
best cow jumped the fence along 
•ailroad's right of way, got on the 
and was killed, the claim agent 
t down from Salt Lake to make a 
iment. “Well," he said after he 
looked over the break the cow had 
5 in the fence, “what do you think 
iamage ought to be in this case?" 

Well," said Brother Peterson, “I 
In't say. It was a good cow, a 
good cow, but of course she had 
usiness getting over the fence." 

ey talked a while and finally the 
i agent said, “Well, how do you 
: $30 would be” 

'ell,” Brother Peterson said, “I 
s that is about right. I am willing 
;30." 

l a few days the local agent called 
her Peterson in to the station. “I 
a voucher for you.” 


“A voucher? What is that?" 

“Well, that is the damage the rail¬ 
road is allowing you, what the railroad 
fixed for your cow." 

Brother Peterson took the voucher, 
looked at it, and read $40. “Brother 
Lawrence,” he said, *T did not agree 
to pay $40. I just agreed to pay $30." 


At the Executive Board meeting of 
September 16th, president Sorensen an¬ 
nounced a program of recruiting new 
SUP chapters throughout the state that 
will be directed and pursued by the 
individual board members. The plan 
is that each Executive Board member 
pledge himself to the goal of personally 
organizing and bringing into being not 
less than three new chapters during the 
current year. 

Each Board member will recruit 
such additional committee assistance 
as he requires to accomplish the job. 
If you are asked, please give of your 
time and efforts. 

The state has been divided into 8 
recruiting areas. Each area will be as¬ 
signed to one or more Board members. 
From each area it is hoped to secure 
three strong chapters during the year. 

Areas are as follows: 

Area No. 1 Kanab, Hurricane, Santa 
Clara, Beaver, Fillmore, Delta, Cedar 


City Branch Agricultural College Cam¬ 
pus. 

Area No. 2—Richfield, Panguitch, 
Circleville, Monroe, Salina, Gunnison. 

Area No. 3—Manti, Ephraim, Mo¬ 
roni, Mt. Pleasant. 

Area No. 4—Santaquin, Eureka, 
Springville, Payson, Spanish Fork, 
American Fork, Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity Campus. 

Area No. 5—Sandy, Murray, River¬ 
ton, Utah State Agricultural College. 
Tooele, Holladay, Kearns, Rosedale. 

Area No. 6—Price, Vernal, Duchesne, 
Roosevelt, Ferron, Castle Dale, Loa. 

Area No. 7—Kaysville, Farmington, 
Layton, Ogden Luncheon Club, Weber 
Campus, Willard. 

Area No. 8—Wellsville, Hyrum, Pres¬ 
ton, Utah State Agricultural College. 

It is the desire of the Sons to estab¬ 
lish a chapter in each of the above lo¬ 
cations within the next twelve to 
eighteen months. 


Post Office Wanted 

The National Society, Sons of Utah 
Pioneers wish to locate an old, pioneer 
post office that can be moved to the 
new Pioneer Village, 3000 South, 2150 
East, Salt Lake City. 

If any son, has information where 
one still exists or where the remains of 
one can be located, please communicate 
immediately with the National SUP 
headquarters. 


Pres. Sorensen Announces 
New Chapter Program 
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Granddaughter Writes of 
jpony Express Rider 

By Lola Jean Earl 
Miles from nowhere, alone in the 
desert, the Pony Express rider rode on. 
A lone coyote howled in the empty dis¬ 
tance sending cold chills up the spine. 
The desert wind added to the naturally 
chilly night, a night that would discour¬ 
age brave hearts. The mail pouch slung 
like a skirt over horn and cantle, the 
rider rode on cold and alone. 



Compass used by Pony Express rider. 


Howell Hopkin Mifflin. 

This is the trail Howell Hopkin Miff¬ 
lin rode many times both east and west. 
He had only a compass to guide him, so 
he put his trust in the Lord. 

He traveled through all kinds of 
weather. He passed many burned sta¬ 
tions. He was chased by hostile Indians. 
But weary and with some apprehension 
he continued to ride. His prayers were 
apparently answered because he was 
protected through it all and was saved 
from great harm on many occasions. 
And though he saw many of his buddies 
and fellow riders depart this earth un¬ 
der violence, he lived to raise a family 
and to enjoy a serene old age. The 
compass he used is now an heirloom 
around which is enshrined his cherished 
memory. 



President Horace A. Sorensen of the Na¬ 
tional Society of the Sons of Utah Pio¬ 
neers presents to President Frank 
Munns of the Golden Spike Chapter, the 
national charter and an engraved 100 
year old hand bell, at charter-night cere¬ 
monies in Garland a few weeks ago. 
The antique brass hand bell is President 
Horace’s idea of “doing the usual in 
an unusual way.” These bells will take 
the place of the presiding officer’s fa¬ 
miliar gavel in conducting chapter 
meetings. 


Where Dreams Are Made 

Anna Prince Redd 

Our ranch house of log and mortar 
Was close by the foot of a hill 
That held back the sun in the morning, 
Only to let it spill 

Out over the lake where vagrant ripples 
Answered the breeze, 


And silver stipples 

Of dancing light patterned the aspen 
trees. 

Along the shore 

Pink-tinted shells, minutely laid, 
Frescoed a cool, deep corridor 
Where dreams are made. 

With summer gone, November’s sky 
A cloud bank hiding the sun, 

We could stack the milk pails high 
On a shelf that hung from the ceiling, 
Where spiders spun 
A gleaming web on every can 
Of butter left for the hired man. 

Out on the lake no wave rolled in; 

The water congealing, 

Heavy and blue as beveled glass, 
Became a highway for wagons and 
heards to pass 

To town, a lonely line and thin . . . 

I have never really gone away 
From the ranch, the lake, the cool, 
deep shade 

Where dreams are made. 

By permission, The Relief Society 
Magazine 

Original 1947 Nauvoo 
Irekkers Annual Meeting 

Over one hundred happy and nos¬ 
talgic Nauvoo Trekkers of 1947 gathered 
Thursday night, September 29th at the 
SUP Pioneer Village, 3000 South, 2150 
East, and renewed the glorious friend¬ 
ships formed on that historic reinact- 
ment of eight years ago. True, all 
are a little older, a few a little more 
bald, and many considerably larger 
around the girth, but the same old hap¬ 
py spirit prevailed as friend met friend 
and swapped how-dee-doos. 

Dr. Walter A. Kerr, permanent chair- 
(Continued on page 11) 




/rs good/ 

Yes, the food IS Good 
at 


More 'n' More SUP Members 
Are Making Bratten's 
TheirSalt Lake Eating Headquarters 

ONE SON SAID: '‘It's the best sea food I've 
found from coast to coast." 

SEA FOOD GROTTO 

644 East 4th South EM 4-6547 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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(1947 TREKKER'S MEETING) 


1 man of the organization, with the as¬ 
sistance of George C. Lloyd had engi¬ 
neered the evening even to the deli- 
jcious supper that was served. The pro- 
fgram included music by Horace Beesley 
land his two lovely daughters and son-in- 
Jjaw, community singing, and a report 
|on the Great Tabemacie Choir's fam- 
jous European concert tour, given by 
j Dorothy Kimball Keddington. 
j Dr. Kerr realized an ambition of 

) ■ many years in presenting to President 
Horace A. Sorensen, for the Pioneer 
Village, an original span of oxen as 
used by the 1947 Nauvoo Trekkers to 
l draw their modern covered wagons 
| across the plains. President Horace 
| agreed to feed and tenderly care for 
] the critters for the remainder of their 
| natural lives . . . which made every one 
1 happy. 

| The result of the annual election of 
^the group is as follows: Camp presi¬ 
dent, Claude L. Johnson of Salt Lake 
^ City; Captain of the first 100, Horace 
|Beesley of Bountiful; Captain of the 
J second 100, Ray Alston of Salt Lake 
J City; Captain of 50's, Adolph M. Reeder 
1 of Corrine; Captain of 10's, Acel Rich- 
jardson of Salt Lake City, and Captain 
i of the Guard, Mrs. Dorothy Kimball 
Keddington. 

| Special "Cache Valley 
j Centennial" Edition of SUP 
j News Being Prepared 

j The Annual encampment of the Na- 
I tional Society of the Sons of Utah Pio- 
nees is always held in the latter part 
\ of July each year. Next year, (1956) 

J the encampment will be held in Logan, 

{ Utah, in the very heart of rich and his- 
| toric Cache Valley. As usual it will be 
i dated for late in July. Probably around 
: the 29th. 

Of even greater interest is the fact 
i that 1956 marks the 100th anniversary 
| of the settling of Cache Valley. There- 
f fore it is quite proper that our encamp- 
| ment for 1956 be held in Logan as an- 
1 Bounced. 

I To publicise and promote the two oc- 
I casions, (Cache Valley Centennial and 
j SUp Encampment) Dr. Joel E. Ricks 
1 tad a committee of Cache Valley SUP 
Members have been requested to pre¬ 
pare a jumbo, centennial edition of the 
SUP News to be mailed from these 
headquarters no later than June 20th, 
1956 . 

This undertaking will entail consid¬ 
erable writing and editorial work and 
Will require a very great deal of ad¬ 
vertising, as a matter of fact, some¬ 
thing like 10 to 12 full pages of ads. We 
a re announcing this, here in this issue, 
pimply to forewarn Cache Valley mem¬ 
bers and business houses what to ex¬ 
pect in the near future when Dr. Joel's 
c °mmittee begins to call on them for 
advertising support. Dig deep, fellows. 



“Delicate Arch” in the little-known 
Devil's Garden, 15 miles east of Esca¬ 
lante. Devil's Garden was visited for a 
short half-hour by the “Hole-in-the-rock” 
trekkers on their return, September 5th. 
It is estimated a person with a camera 
could spend a solid week in this won¬ 
derland and never take the same thrill¬ 
ing view twice. SUP plans to appro¬ 
priately mark the deseret road near this 
spot come spring. 

Saif Lake Luncheon Club 
Holds Summer Party 

The big Salt Lake Luncheon Club 
chapter of SUP held its annual mid¬ 
summer 'party the evening of July 13 
on the lawn of President Horace A. 
Sorensen’s home at Pioneer Village. 
Three hundred Sons and daughters at- 
tened. 

With Commissioner Edwin Q. Cannon 
emceeing, Alvin Keddington led the 
group in singing the SUP theme song, 
“Come, Come Ye Saints” and the invo¬ 
cation was offered by (then) National 
Chaplain Fred E. Curtis. 

Ulrich Zeisler presented neopolitan 
music on his accordian and Dr. Walter 
A. Kerr awarded the chapter prizes for 
the Pioneer Story Contest. (Incidental¬ 
ly, it was the S. L. L. C. Chapter that 
initiated this now national project of 
SUP.) 

John and Helen Rock presented an 
allusionment performance that caused 
bewilderment of the entire group, and 
Rebecca Smart and Rowland Butler en¬ 
tertained with vignettes of the dance. 
Our good friend Newell Knight enter¬ 
tained with the little known factual his¬ 
tory of our City and County Building, 
after which brother Thomas B. Child 
offered the benediction and we came to 
the end of a perfect day. 

Temple Fork Holds Its 
Canyon Encampment 

One evening in mid-July the Temple 
Fork Boys met as they have been meet¬ 
ing annually for many years, at camp 
grounds high up in Logan Canyon. Pres¬ 
ident Horace A. Sorensen and 1st Vice 
(Continued on page 12) 


Thank You 
SINCERELY 


The Board of Commissioners 
of Sait Lake City 
greatly appreciates 
the fine leadership 
shown by the 


SONS of the 
UTAH PIONEERS 


m preserving 
Utah traditions 

The work of 
National President 
HORACE A. SORENSEN 
in gathering relics 
of yesteryear 
is without parallel 
in Western America 


We congratulate him 
and all his 
SUP associates 


BOARD of 
COMMISSIONERS 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Auditorium of SUP Pioneer Village proves a'popular gathering place for special 
groups, family associations, church and business organizations, history and fine 
arts bodies. This is a view of the large group that gathered at the Pioneer Village 
a year ago on September 19th to participate in the unveiling of Torleif S. Knaphus^ 
bust of President George .Albert Smith. 

The Sons of Utah Pioneers invite any group that is interested in the early cul¬ 
ture of Utah to use the Pioneer Village auditorium for a special gathering. Simply 
telephone INglewood 6-9965, or ELgin 5-4130 to make arrangements. 


TEMPLE FORK—Con't from page 11) 

resident Joel E, Ricks with others of 
\e national council were invited guests 
f the chapter. 

A western supper, cooked moun* 
iin-style in four huge dutch ovens, pro- 
ided tender new corn, boiled potatoes, 
tring beans and garden peas with king- 
ize swiss steaks swimming in thick pan 
ravy. Hot buttered rolls, fresh toma- 
>es and cucumbers with gallons of rich 
?rsey milk, fresh from old Boss down 
i the valley did the trick and was 
jpped off by red ripe water melon cool- 
d in the mountain stream. This was a 
jast . , , and the expression on the 
jces of the two score men ringing the 
,re pit, as the hot ovens were hooked 
□t from the glowing coals was a sight 
> stir the imagination. 

Then surfieted with food, the men 
Hind comfortable places around the 
re while the chapter quartet sang mel- 
jy after melody to soothe the tired 
reast. Forest Ranger Grant Harris 
Hated his personal and terrifying ex- 
erience with a maurading grizzly bear, 
The Old Devil Bear" of the Bitter 
;oot Mountains. 

President Horace Sorensen spoke on 
ie SUP program as one inspired, and 
eld the group in rapt attention as be 
Hated the grand vision for the future 
l the Society, after which he humor- 
usly presided at the formal installation 
l chapter officers for the current year, 
ctivating the following; Charles B. 
azier, president; Irwin S, Thompson, 
it vice president; Rulon Steed, 2nd vice 
resident, and directors, Leo Andrews, 
hades Sorensen, Earl Webb, and L. E. 
rooks ton. 

By now everyone was in a warm, 
jellow glow of friendship and the boys 
roceeded to initiate Paul R, Felt into 
le chapter. L. E. Crookston taking the 
eophyte across the burning sands and 
ubing him “Sir Paul, Knight of Torti¬ 
le Fork.' 1 In the dark, freshened by the 
oot canyon breeze, the boys found their 
acks and slept 

At 5:00 A.M. next morning (Sunday) 
hief Cook Earl Hanson rousted every- 
ne out with his call of "Come and get 
“It 1 ' was stacks of flap-jacks a foot 
igh, savory bacon, fresh eggs done 
tinny-side up, hash-brown potatoes and 
am. After breakfast we held sacred 
ervices and returned thanks for the 
ounties of life, our families and the 
es of friendship. 

Guests of the chapter on this en- 
ampment, from our Golden Spike sis- 
*r chapter at Tremonton and Garland, 
ere President Frank Munns, Vice Pres¬ 
ent William Hurd, and Secretary-treas- 
rer Albert D. Earl. The drive back 
ome down the canyon was filled with 
deep sense of gratitude for the gospel 
nd our pioneer grandparents who made 
: possible. 


Discovery and Story of a 
Lonely Western Grave 

A story from the d u st 
Olive Sharp 

When it had been decided to build the 
Oregon Short line from Granger, Wy¬ 
oming to the north-west, Coe and Carter 
took the contract to furnish ties for the 
entire line. Ties were choped down 
with axes and hewed with broad axes. 

They chose my father, Henry J. Som- 
sen as their foreman because he was a 
rugged man who neither smoked nor 
drank whiskey, and a man had to be 
rugged in those times to meet the situa¬ 
tions which arose every day, 

He established his headquarters at 
Echo, Utah in 1372 and had over 200 
men getting out ties on the Weber. They 
would chop and hew ties during the 
summer and winter, and when spring 
came would have what they called ‘tie 
drives 1 down the river to Echo where 
the ties were taken from the water, 
loaded on flat ears and shipped to 
Granger where they were needed. This 
was on the Union Pacific. 

Those drives were very dangerous 
and few men would tackle the job of 
being forman for the drives because 
whenever a tie would get caught under 


some willows or trees it was the duty 
of the foreman to get those logs mov- 
ings. Otherwise there would be thous¬ 
ands piled up back of that key tie, and 
the result would be a “tie-jam/' 

While at Echo Dad met my Mother, 
Emily Gentry, a Pioneer of 1865 and 
they were married in Salt Lake City. 
She followed the tie camps from Echo 
to Ham’s Fork, Kemmerer, Wood River, 
Boise and on into Oregon. Whenever a 
new camp would be established the men 
would always make her a nice cabin 
of hewed logs to live in. Chinese did 
the cooking in the camps and they did 
her cooking, too. 

Now back to the Weber River. It was 
when Father was first stationed here 
that Coe and Carter decided that he must 
have the fastest horses available, be¬ 
cause at times the Indians were none 
too friendly and many times he had to 
make a run for his life. One little mare 
was his favorite. She came from the 
east and could smell an Indian a mile 
away so when she would toss her head 
in the air and begin to snort he knew 
Indians were near and it was time to 
start riding. 

However he made friends with most 
of the Indians and learned to speak 
their language. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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A Letter From Uncle 
Del Adams 

“Dear Mack: This Buena Ventura 
chapter of the Sons of Pioneers I be¬ 
long to is a fine gang. I enjoy every 
meeting, especially the ones when we 
take our wives; they always lend to 
pleasantness. We had a meeting of this 
kind at Clinton Town Park last July: 
water melon, fried chicken and all the 
“go withs”. The boys ate so much 
they couldn't tell where their ances¬ 
tors came from. 

John Childs was the chairman for 
the evening and when that happens 
its always 100%. John pulls this pro¬ 
gram to their delightful park once a 
year. 

Our meeting just prior to this was 
with the other chapters that made the 
trek up Echo Canyon to the old fortifi¬ 
cations. If you missed this you really 
! missed something good. President 
Horace Sorensen welcomed the group as 
no one else could do but Horace, 
i Our secretary A1 Smith, a great 
| grandson of Lott Smith, gave a splendid 
j report of how grandpop and his men 
were going to stop that army headed 
by General Albert Sidney Johnston, by 
! rolling a mountain of rocks on the 
I the column and turning out the water 
! back of it to cut off retreat. 

I’m glad it never happened . .. glad 
the army was convinced the Mormons 


were pretty good people after all . 
for there are a lot of us here today that 
wouldn't be here if a fight had en¬ 
sued. 

President Aron U. Merrill, a good 
and long time member of our group, 
galivanted around Mexico this summer, 
and showed us the wonderful pictures 
he took at our August meeting. Bull 
fights and all very mucho grandie. 
Brother Aron is sure full of paprika 
and Mexican lingo since returning. 
Hope you are the same, Del.” 


One Son's Impressions of 
Brighton Encampment 

By Adolph Reeder, president of 
Box Elder chapter. 

Leaving Brighton at the conclusion of 
our 1955 encampment, I was delighted 
to hear brother W. H. Barnard and his 
good wife speak of it as “a grand oc¬ 
casion,” one to be long remembered. I 
agreed because to meet so many friends 
who have the same ideals and acquain¬ 
tances seems to be something very spe¬ 
cial. 

I read the bronze historical marker 
on the flat, telling of the 2587 people; 
464 carriages; 1028 horses and mules, 
and the 332 oxen and cows that were 
gathered there at the first celebration 
in 1857. 



BOOK OF THE MONTH SELECTION 

WHERE IS WISDOM? 

by President Stephen L Richards 

Pres. Richards has long been a favorite speaker 
among members of the Church. Over the years 
audiences have been enraptured by the dynamic 
force of his logic, his thorough preparation and deep 
thought, and his masterful use of words. WHERE 
IS WISDOM? brings together the most significant 
discourses he has delivered during a long life of 
devotion to the Church. The purposes of life, the 
Church, its leaders and its doctrines are given new 
meaning. 


LDS Books Club, 161 E. Utopia Ave., Salt Lake 


JOIN THE 

LDS BOOKS CLUB 

L Pill out coupon, and 
send in with check or 
money order. 

2. Each month thereafter, 
you will receive in the 
mail reviews of several 
books, with one named as 
the book of the month. If 
you desire this book, you 
bo nothing. It will be sent 
to you, with a statement. 
If you do not want the 
book, you return the post 
card. 

3- You need order only 
four books a year, but you 
may order one or more 
each month. 


Gentlemen: 

Please enroll me as a member of the LDS Books Club 
and send me the current selection. Where Is Wisdon? or 
the alternate indicated below. I understand that I will 
receive a FREE bonus book with each four selections I buy. 
Amount of check or Money Order Enclosed $ 

Please send C.O.D. ( ). iUtah residents add 2^ sales taxi 


Name . 

Address . 

City and State . 

( i Please send 

Where Is Wisdon? 

JS3.50 

( iBook of Mormon 
Stories for Young Lat¬ 
ter-Day Saints S3 
( ) Cherished Experi¬ 
ences . S3 


(If alternate is desired 
please indicate) 

C ) On The Way to Im¬ 
mortality and Eternal 
Life ji3.50 

(. ) Brigham Young, The 

Man and His Work S3 


SUP DIRECTORY 

Herewith is presented somethlna 
new in the SUP News. The loyal 
folks listed below have given us a 
good beginning. They deserve 
your patronage. Your own listing 
is invited for coming issues. 

★ Cleaning'^- Laundry 

ALTA CLEANERS 
1421 East 21st South 

Member, National Institute of Dry Cleaning 
We Clean ; Asr They Recommend 
Shirt Laundry 2 Hr. Special Service 

Charles W. Romney, Owner 

★ Insurance 

JOE HENRIOD 

Complete Insurance Program 
★ 

Life - Accident - Health - Group Plans 
Auto - Fire - Casualty - Bond 
38 Richards St., S. L. C. • EL 5-7583 

if Marking Devices - Stamps 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

43 West Broadway 
EM 3-3905 

Your "Mark-it" Place 
Since 1897 


★ Men's Clothing 



IN 7-4812 Sugar House 


if Service Station 


HERZOG BROS, 
SERVICE ' 
Texaco Station 
15th E. St 21st So. 
HU 5-1651 




★ Sound Service 

POLL & AUSTIN 

"We Can Be Heard" 

Our fine equipment has been 
“on the scene" at every SUP trek 
llth E. & 17th So. Sugar House IN 7-7965 
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It's Always "Open House" At 
Chapters to Visiting Sons 

As members of the National Society 
of The Sons of Utah Pioneers, we should 
visit around more with other chapters. 
You are welcome. 

Make it a point to drop in on another 
chapter this month. See how they do 
things. Learn how they program their 
activities and how they keep chapter 
interest at fever heat. 

To make it easy for all Sons, we are 
publishing herewith a sort of directory 
of our chapters in which the chapter of¬ 
ficers are noted and the time and place 
of the chapter meeting is given. We 
also show the cost of guest meals. All 
Sons pay their own way when visiting. 

BUENA VENTURA CHAPTER 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Aaron U. Merrill, President; W. Leon¬ 
ard Knight, 1st Vice Pres.; D. R. Wheel¬ 
wright, 2nd Vice Pres.; A. L. Smith, 
Secretary; Clyde M. Grix, Treasurer; 
William Johnson, Historian; Samuel J. 
Grix, Chaplain; William H. Wilcox, Di¬ 
rector. 

Meets: 2nd Thursday of each month 
at 8:00 P.M., at the Mansion House. 
Guest's meals: $1.50. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG CHAPTER 
PROVO, UTAH 

Gustive O* Larson, President; Jay B. 
Hunt, 1st Vice Pres.; Verl Dixon, 2nd 
Vice Pres.; Briant S. Jacobs, Secy- 
Treas.; Richard D. Poll, Stewart L. 
Grow, George H. Hansen, George S. 
Ballif, Directors. 

Meets: Irregular. Time and place an¬ 
nounced to members. 

Guest's meals: Varies. 

CEDAR CITY CHAPTER, 

CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
Clifton Chatterley, President; Clement 
Judd, 1st Vice Pres.; J. Frank Dailey, 
2nd Vice Pres.; Moroni B. Langford, 
Sec-Treas.; Edward A. Parry, Chap¬ 
lain; Elton W. Stapley, Judge Advo¬ 
cate; George Croft, Historian; Wilson 
Lunt, Robert Heyborne, Directors. 

Meets: Every three months. Irregu¬ 
lar. Usually in a ward chapel. 

Guest's Meals: 50c. 

SOUTH COTTONWOOD CHAPTER 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Merlin J. Shaw, President; John H. 
Chase, 1st Vice Pres.; Melvin T. Woolf, 
Secretary-Treas.; Marlow L. Crabtree, 
Historian; Richard C. Howe, Judge Ad¬ 
vocate: William R. Nichol, Chaplain: 

Meets: 3rd Thursday of every month 
at 7:30 P.M. in the South Cottonwood 
Ward House. 

Guest's meals: $1.50. 

DIXIE MISSION CHAPTER 
ST. GEORGE, UTAH 
Rulon A. Snow, President; Kenneth 
Cannon, Vice President; Henry Graff, 
Secy-Treas. 


Meets: Date and place not yet de¬ 
cided upon. 

Guest's meals: To be announced. 

GEORGE ALBERT SMITH CHAPTER 
PROVO, UTAH 

Walter G. Taylor, President; Elmer 
De St. Jeor, Vice Pres.; Leo R. Fresh¬ 
water, Secretary; J. Rulon Morgan, 
Treasurer. 

Meets: 1st Sunday in the month, ex¬ 
cept July and August, at 3:00 P.M. in 
the Pioneer Memorial Building. 

Guest meals: Chapter does not eat. 

GOLDEN SPIKE CHAPTER 
TREMONTON-GARLAND, UTAH 
Frank Munns, President; William 
Hurd; 1st Vice Pres.; Albert D. Earl, 
Sec.-Treas.; W. A. Adams, Chaplain. 

Meets: 2nd Monday of every month 
at 8:00 P.M., at Garland Cafe. 

Guest's meals: A'la carte. 

UTE RANGERS' HOWARD EGAN 
PONY EXPRESS CHAPTER, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Paul C. Boyce, President; J. W. Huff¬ 
man, Vice Pres.; R. J. Manning, Sec¬ 
retary; E. P. Winn, Treasurer; J. E. 
Thornblade, Judge Advocate; O. P. 
Black, Chaplain. 

Meets: 2nd Thursday of every month, 
at 8:00 P.M. at the South Salt Lake 
Auditorium. 

Guest's meals. Varies. 

CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
John F. Howells, Jr., President; Bur¬ 
ton M. Oliver, 1st Vice Pres, and Treas.; 
Heber G. Harrison, 2nd Vice Pres, and 
Membership; Arthur G. McGregor, 3rd 
Vice Pres.; James C. Perkins, Chap¬ 
lain; Romney Stewart, Judge Advocate. 

Meets: Weekly. Every Thursday at 12 
noon, at Jeff's Place. Corner of Venice 
Blv'd and Figueroa. 

Guest’s meals: $1.00. 

LEHI CHAPTER, 

LEHI, UTAH 

David H. Carson, President; Jay B. 
Cox, 1st Vice Pres.; John Bushman* 
2nd Vice Pres.; Walter L. Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. 

Meets: 4th Thursday of each month 
at 8:00 P.M. in a members’ home. 
(Round-robbin). 

Guest's meals: Not announced. 

EAST MILL CREEK CHAPTER, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

Karl B. Hale, President; Bernard P. 
Brockbank, 1st Vice Pres.; John H. 
Haslam, 2nd Vice Pres.; Thomas A. 
Lambert, Secretary; C. P. Starr, Treas¬ 
urer; German Smith Ellsworth, Judge 
Advocate; Eugene F. Neff, Chaplain; 
Don C. Summers, Historian; Franklin 
D. Richards, Joy F. Dunyon, C. Mont 
Mahoney, Harry N. Poll, Directors. 

Meets: 1st Thursday of each month at 
SUP Pioneer Village, 3000 South, 2150 
East. 

Guest’s meals: $2.00. 


PIONEER CHAPTER 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Joseph L. Henriod, President; Harlan 
W. Clark, 1st Vice Pres.; William L. 
Pulsipher, 2nd Vice Pres.; Russell C. 
Harris, 3rd Vice Pres.; Richard Moench 
Secretary; Wallace G. Bennett, Treas¬ 
urer. 

Meets: 1st Thursday of every month 
at 12 noon, at Lion House. 

Guest's meals: S1.75. 

SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS 
LUNCHEON CLUB, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Dr. Carl J, Christensen, President; 
Scott Taggart, 1st Vice Pres.; Ernest E. 
Brazier, 2nd Vice Pres.; Edwin Q. Can¬ 
non, 3rd Vice Pres.; Winslow Farr 
Smith, 4th Vice Pres.; Dennis Murphy, 
Secretary; A. J. Elggren, Treasurer. 

Meets: 1st Wednesday of every month. 
Layafette Ball Room, Hotel Utah. 
Guest's meals. $1.75. 

SMITHFIELD CHAPTER 
SMITHFIELD, UTAH 

Ed. M. Pitcher, President; Arden 
Eckersley, 1st Vice Pres.; Edgar Nilson, 
2nd Vice Pres.; Preston West, Sec.- 
Treas.; F. L. West, Chaplain; W. Hazen 
Hillyard, Historian; J. W. Kirkride, Al- 
vert McCann, Melvin Hillyard, Dr. G. 
L. Rees, Directors. 

Meets: 2nd Wednesday of every month 
at 8:00 P.M., at the Smithfield Stake 
House. 

Guest's meals: Chapter does not eat. 

TEMPLE FORK CHAPTER 
LOGAN, UTAH 

Charles B. Cazier, President; Irwin 
S. Thompson, 1st Vice Pres.; Rulon J. 
Steed, 2nd Vice Pres.; George B. Ever- 
ton, Secretary; Earl B. Webb, Treasur¬ 
er, W. G. Clark, Chaplain; Jesse P. 
Rich, Judge Advocate; Dr. Joel E. 
Ricks, Historian. 

Meets: 4th Monday of every month 
at 7:00 P.M., at places as announced. 
Guest's meals: $1.50. 

The following chapters are missing 
from this directory because we have 
not as yet received their reply to our 
questionaire. We hope this information 
will be received before we go to press 
with our November J ssue so that we can 
publish it at that time: 

BOX-ELDER. 

OGDEN-WEBER 

SUGAR HOUSE. 

DESERET 

LITTLE SALT LAKE. 

ESCALANTE 
WEBER COUNTY 
SHERIFFS POSSE 
SUMMIT. 

THOMAS L. KANE. 
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6th grade of Murray’s HiUcrest School visit SUP Pioneer Village during last 
week in September. Mr. TMwell is the teacher of this fine group of great, great 
grandsons and daughters of Utah pioneers. Note the joyous expressions on all 
faces even including the yoke of long yearlin’s, Ben and Larse. (What’s more fun 
anyway than ah oxen ride?) 


(GRAVE—Continued from page 12) 

The Indians from the entire inter¬ 
mountain area used to gather at Kam* 
as in the fall for a sport event which 
included wrestling matches, foot races 
shooting matches, horse races and such. 
They invited my Father and his men 
i to join with them, and were always oblig¬ 
ed. In these events Dad would bet money 
I against their beaver pelts, buckskin or 
; what ever they had. When the Indians 
' would win the squaws would go around 
i having a glorious time but when they 
Lost those same squaws would put their 
shawls, or blankets, over their head 
and moan something terrible. In the 
races, father had a young lad from 
Kamas, Cal McCormick, ride his horses. 

A few years ago my husband and I 
i were riding up the Weber when I no- 
- ticed a grave along side of the road. 
We stopped and I certainly got a ter¬ 
rible shock for there on that headstone 
was my father’s name, yet I knew he 
was not dead. 



This was the inscription: 


CHARLES CARTER 
Drowned in tie drive 
In Weber River 
Spring of 1877. 

HENRY SOMPSON, FOREMAN 

& & $ si* 

Although the name had been mis¬ 
spelled I knew it was my father who 
had been in charge of those gien and 
I remembered him telling of this event. 
It seemed that no one could be hired 
to take that drive down the river so one 
of the partner contractors volunteered. 
We wondered who had erected that 
headstone, and the next time we went 
to Kamas we hunted up Cal McCor¬ 
mack and asked him; here is his story: 

“Sure I remember Somsen. He had 


some mighty fine horses which I used 
to ride in races. Sometimes we won 
and sometimes we lost, but he always 
paid me well for riding against the In¬ 
dians. When my brother, ‘Huse’, got to 
be County Commissioner we talked 
things over and he and I decided that 
Summit County owed Somsen and the 
Carter boys a monument up there so 
we had one put up. We had all been 
mighty sorry when we learned Carter 
was missing in a tie drive and we went 
up there and found his body. Those were 
mighty fine men and it was the least 
we could do for him” 

Father stayed with Coe and Carter 
until the railroad was completed in 
1869 which took about ten years. 



GIFT MIRRORS 

At Our 29th Anniversary 
Sale Prices 


$1 DOWN DELIVERS 1 °TERMS Y DRIVE OUT & SAVE! ZI44 HIG8UN0 DRIVE SAU IAKE 


24x36 In.-. $18.95 

30x40 In.-.. 24.95 

30x48 In.- . 29.95 

36x48 In. . 34.95 

40x60 In.-.- 55.00 


SOUTH 


All Mounted 
on Masonite 
Backs with 
Wail Hooks 
And Hangers 
Included 
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Fort Pierce 



Fort Pierce, a lonely scene, a forgotten landmark of an almost forgotten era. 


Juanita Brooks 

One of the least known of the his¬ 
toric landmarks of Southern Utah is 
old Fort Pierce. Though only eight 
miles south of St. George by bee-line, 
it is off any used road so far as to be 
inaccessible except to horse-back or 
jeep rider. 

It can hardly be called a building; 
it is more like just a stone enclosure 
with a single opening toward the east. 
Its thick red stone walls are held to¬ 
gether with mud mortar, its tiny port¬ 
holes along the sides the only openings. 
While the two jutting appendages on 
the alternate corners might one day 
have been covered, the building as a 
whole was never roofed over. What¬ 
ever of wood was originally about the 
place has along ago disappeared into 
the cowboys' campfire. 

In 1863 President Brigham Young 
wrote to Jacob Hamblin asking that a 
fort be built along the possible route to 
Pierce's Ferry on the Colorado river. 
At that time, they considered opening 
this as a line of travel for the settle¬ 
ment of Arizona, since it was shorter 
and more direct to the only crossing of 
the stream in two-hundred twisting 
miles. Then, too, it would provide shelt¬ 
er for the cattlemen and control of the 
only water in many miles. 

Jacob Hamblin made two trips in¬ 
to Arizona by this route, but found the 
terrain on the other side of the river 
so rough and forbidding as to make 
travel over it impossible. So the orig¬ 
inal reason for Fort Pierce was futile. 
But for the cattlemen it was a place of 
safety, a shelter from Indians, and a 
storage point for provisions. 

During the building of the temple at 
St. George, Fort Pierce took on new 
imoprtance as a way-station for teams 
hauling the giant timbers from Mt. 
Thrumbull. To this day the old temple 
trail is visible about one half mile 
north of the fort. The pool of water at 
the base of the cliff offered such re¬ 
lief to the plodding oxen that they 
sometimes stampeded when they came 
within smelling distance of it—with dis¬ 
astrous results to the outfit. 

During 1865 and 1866 when the In¬ 
dians of the area were angry and rest¬ 
less, Fort Pierce was the outpost where 
Mormon boys stood guard. The Navajo 
Trail runs from Pipe Springs across the 
higher land, down the Hurricane Fault 
and on to this watering place. 

Since the completion of the temple 
and the settlement of the Indian trou¬ 
bles, the fort remained a gathering 
place for the cattlemen of the Arizona 
Strip, where the stock could be held 
near water until the round-up was com¬ 
pleted. Then for a night or two camp¬ 
fires light up the darkness, coffee and 
bacon scent the breeze, the songs and 
banter of the cowboys echo in the dis¬ 


tance. Between these, it is as lonely 
as an unmarked grave, a home for 
small desert animals, with the wind 
sighing through the portholes and whis¬ 
pering around the corners—a forgotten 
landmark of an almost' forgotten era. 

Little More West 

Roy Hilton 

(Editor's note: Mr. Hilton certainly 
must have written this poem under the 
inspiration of the pioneer west* because 
simply by changing one word to 
“Rockies” the poem becomes a pean to 
the Sons of Utah Pioneers.) 

Hate to be dependin'—Hate to be be- 
holdin' 

Gals all pitchin’—because I live alone. 
Little more West, somewhere in the 
Ozarks, 

'Fore I turn to dirt and settle like a 
stone. 

Give me a rifle, a cow and some biddies, 
Boy I'd shake the timbers—’way I'd aim 
to sing. 

Boy I’d harry under—Boy I'd ride the 
thunder 

For one more go to wrastle with the 
spring. 

O s*s :Jc 

Haint beat yet though I'm broke and 
creaky. 

Little more West, when I sink into the 
loam. 

One more chance to heave against the 
winter, 

And a little more West 'fore I have to 
go home. 

* * & * 

Takin' out a lease on the stars behind 
the sunset, 

Takin' out a patent on a scope of windy 
sky, 

Give me a rifle — a froe and a broad- 
ax, 

And a little more West 'fore I settle 
down to die. 


Jim Burns Celebrates 
Diamond Birthday 

James E. Burns, former Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the National Society of the Sons 
of *Utah Pioneers, and currently Chap¬ 
lain of the National Society and presi¬ 
dent of the Thomas L. Kane Chapter in 
Bountiful, celebrated his 75th birthday 
last July. 

Mr. Burns, a 
life - long resident 
of Bountiful has 
been active in civ¬ 
ic and church af¬ 
fairs. 

He served as 
mayor, council- 
m a n, treasurer 
and recorder of 
the city and was 
a member of the 
first volunteer fire 
Mr. Burns department. 

In Davis County government Mr. 
Burns was a commissioner and later a 
state senator from Davis in 1948-52. He 
also served as a member of the State 
Inheritance Tax Commission for a num¬ 
ber of years. 

As a missionary for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Mr. 
Burns served in England from 1907 to 
1909. He was a member of the Boun¬ 
tiful Second Ward bishopric for 29 years 
and held the bishop post for 14 years. 
He has also been a member of the high 
council and the presidency of the South 
Davis Stake and is now a patriarch. 

Mr. Burns married May Cooper in 
1904. They are the parents of seven 
children, six living. Children include: 
Mrs. Harold (Florence) Searle, Mrs. 
James T. (June)^ Taylor, Mrs. Harry 
(Carol) Reed, and Grace Burns. Also 
James C,, and Allan C. Burns. 







Reprint from the Deseret News-Salt Lake Telegram Thursday, October 13, 1955 



HONORARY MEMBERSHIP— President David O. McKay of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints receives a framed certificate certifying honorary membership in 
the National Society of the Sons of the Utah Pioneers from Horace A. Sorensen, left, 
president of the organization. 


Special Tribute 

Pres. McKay 
Honored By 
National SUP 

The National Society of the 
Sons of Utah Pioneers, Wednes¬ 
day paid a special tribute to 
President David O. McKay. 

The society presented Presi¬ 
dent McKay with an honorary 
life membership and unveiled 
a bust of the Church leader 
sculptured by Torleif S. Knaph- 
us, noted Salt Lake City artist. 

Presentation of an engraved 
certificate and a gold member¬ 
ship card and the unveiling of 
the bust took place at a dinner 
honoring President and Mrs. 
McKay at Pioneer Village, 3000 
Connor St. 

President McKay was cited by 


: the pioneer group for “his great 
‘ service to his fellowmen in the 
j advancement of knowledge in 
| the field of education and in 
| deep appreciation of his leader- 
j ship in preserving and further- 
! ing the ideals of our pioneer 
parents.” 

In response to the honor con¬ 
ferred upon him, President Mc¬ 
Kay expressed appreciation for 
the work of the association and | 
lauded them for their industry; 
in preserving the relics which j 
recalled the contribution of the j 
pioneers. j 

“The younger generation is I 
prone to forget what it owes 
to those pioneers,” he said as 
he recalled many of the exploits 
of another generation, who laid 
the foundation for roads, build¬ 
ings and communities in the 
West. 

President McKay told of the 
hardships of the pioneers as he 
recalled his grandmother who 
walked across the plains and 
gave up her seat in the wagon 
to another unable to walk. He 
spoke of his parents and their 
life in Scotland and expressed 


gratitude for the missionary 
who carried them the Gospel. 
“We owe much to these grand¬ 
parents of ours,” he said, “who 
left their homes and after 
months on the ocean walked 
across the plains and helped 
to build the communities in 
these valleys.” 

“I hope that more will realize 
the importance of preserving 
the relics that perpetuate the 
memory of those who laid the 
foundations of our communities 
and our country,” he concluded. 

Attending the dinner were 
national officers and chapter 
presidents of the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers, and their wives. 

Officers present were Horace 
A. Sorensen, Salt Lake City, 
president; Dr. Joel E. Ricks, 
Logan; Dr. Jay B. Hunt, Provo; 
Dr. Carl J. Christensen, Salt 
Lake City, and A. L. Smith, 
Ogden, vice presidents; Dr. 
David E. Miller, Salt Lake City, 
historian; Milton V. Backman, 
Salt Lake City, judge advocate; 
James E. Burns, Bountiful, 
chaplain, and Lawrence S. Pin- 
nock, Salt Lake City, treasurer. 













